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Mail  to  .4taericaa  Can  Company,  230  Park  Ara,,  Neui  York,  for  your 
rttpy  of  “SelUnfi  Fart*  morth  knowing  oImmU  cerlain  Canned  Foods." 


We  make  a  gift  to 

RETAIL  GROCERS 


You  probably  know  the  informative  advertising  we 
have  been  running  in  retail  grocery  magazines.  It 
has  been  so  welcome  to  the  trade — we  have  received 
so  many  requests  for  a  full  set  of  the  pages — that  we 
have  just  published  a  book  of  canned  foods  mer¬ 
chandising,  called  “Selling  Facts  Worth  Knowing 
about  Certain  Canned  Foods.”  It  contains  product 


information  and  selling  slants  on  16  big  volume 
items — and  it  is  free  to  any  retail  grocer  who  wants 
to  put  this  sales-making  material  to  work. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  know  about  this 
latest  step  in  our  program  to  help  the  canned  foods 
industry  by  stimulating  intelligent  retail  merchan¬ 
dising. 
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"BLOOD  TELLS" 

A  splendid  example  of  sood  breeding  is  shown  in  the  above  illustration 
of  a  crop  of  Rogers  Stringless  Green  Refugee  produced  on  our  Idaho  Ranch. 

80  acres  is  here  devoted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  stock  seed  reproduction, 
under  the  supervision  of  men  who  know  their  business. 

Every  year  a  new  foundation  stock  of  each  variety  is  started  on  this  Ranch, 
where  the  dry  climate,  long  sunshiny  days  and  abundance  of  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion  are  conducive  to  best  results  for  disease-free  breeding  stock. 


BREEDERS  AND  GROWERS— PEAS-BEAN 


CORN— FOR  OUALITY  PACKERS 
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SCROIX  dHCARS.  AUTO  PRCM  m*  CWKLCIt 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  "ovin"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 
Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Journal  oF  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


Be  thankful  —  No,  not  “that  things  are  not 
worse.”  Open  up  your  heart  and  mind  and  let 
the  sunlight  of  God’s  great  beneficences  to  you 
warm  up  your  cold  nature  and  produce  a  glow  of  real 
gratitude  for  the  innumerable  blessings  which  you 
know,  better  than  anyone  else.  He  has  bestowed  upon 
you  out  of  all  proportion  to  your  real  merits.  Is 
there  anyone  of  us  who  can  honestly  exempt  ourself 
from  that  ? 

Suppose  that  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  the  apple  of 
your  eye,  for  whose  comfort,  happiness  and  well-being 
you  have  willingly  struggled,  labored  and,  yes,  even 
denied  yourself,  should  turn  on  you  or  upon  his  or 
her  mother  and  say:  “You  make  me  sick!  You  think 
I  ought  to  continually  thank  you  for  this  home,  the 
meals  I  get,  the  clothes  you  give  me,  the  money  you 
let  me  spend  and  for  educating  me  I  I  did  not  ask  to 
be  born,  and  the  things  you  do,  you  do  for  yourself, 
and  would  do  if  I  were  not  here.  If  I  had  things  like 
some  other  boys  or  girls  that  I  know  you  might  have 
something  to  ‘blow’  about.”  Well,  what  else  do  we 
humans  do  towards  our  Creator? 

We  are  asked  to  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God,  as 
our  President  fearlessly  and  very  properly  says  in  his 
Thanksgiving  proclamation,  to  offer  thanks  on  just 
one  day  of  the  year  of  365  days,  and  our  poor  old 
depraved  nature  immediately  begins  to  summons  up 
our  disappointments,  our  failures  to  get  all  we  want¬ 
ed,  our  grouches  and  our  “kicks.”  It  is  not  only  in¬ 
gratitude,  it  is  downright  unfair. 

Our  “Better  Profits”  editor  points  some  of  the 
things  we  can,  as  an  industry,  be  grateful  for,  and  we 
merely  wish  to  add  that  never  before  in  its  history 
was  the  canning  industry  in  such  fine  shape:  good 
prices  ruling  on  all  items;  supplies  at  minimum  fig¬ 
ures,  and  a  constant,  steady  popular  consumption  of 
the  goods  at  a  higher  rate  than  ever  known  before. 
That  is  a  record  which  few  if  any  other  industries 
can  boast,  and  if  the  blight  of  depression  were  not 
present,  everyone  in  this  industry  would  be  so  busy 
enjoying  the  unprecedented  prosperity  that  no  one 
would  have  the  time  to  think  of  the  Author  of  it  all. 
Be  grateful,  be  thankful  for  there  is  nothing  baser 
than  ingratitude. 

WHICH  SIDE  TO  SUPPORT— It  is  not  possible 
to  avoid  the  money  question  any  longer.  No 
business  man  can  stand  idle  on  the  sidelines 
while  this  fiercest  of  all  times  battle  rages.  No  one 
of  us  is  free  of  the  very  direct  results.  If  the  issue 
is  decided  in  the  wrong  way  it  will  mean  poverty  and 
suffering  for  all  of  us.  If  it  is  decided  in  the  right 
way  it  may  mean  the  most  eventful  happening  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  a  changing  of  our  whole  eco¬ 


nomic  life  and  habits  of  living.  This  whole  question 
of  money,  finance,  banking,  inflation,  gold  is  so  foggy 
or  beclouded,  that  few  can  see  through  it.  And  that 
is  why  so  few  men  try  to  think  about  it ;  they  feel  lost 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  they  end  up  by  saying : 
“Oh!  I  don’t  understand  it  at  all.”  But  there  must 
be  some  sound  basis;  it  is  not  all  theory.  It  needs 
hard,  clear  thinking,  with  the  use  of  facts. 

To  our  way  of  thinking  the  recent  actions  in  Wash¬ 
ington — the  retirement  of  Secretary  Woodin,  the 
shelving  of  Professor  Acheson  and  Professor  Sprague 
-^indicate  that  the  guage  of  battle  has  been  drawn — 
whether  the  old  banking  system  shall  be  allowed  to 
revive  and  continue  as  in  the  past,  or  a  new  banking 
system  be  organized.  There  are  the  two  sides,  and 
you  must  line  up  under  one  banner  or  the  other.  It 
will  be  a  battle  to  the  death;  there  is  no  possibility 
of  compromise  for  the  two  cannot  live  together  under 
the  same  roof.  These  famous  gentlemen  and  profes¬ 
sors  were  “placed”  in  the  Treasury  management  by 
the  leaders  of  the  old  banking  system,  and  they  have 
done  very  effective  work;  but  their  removal  seems  to 
indicate  an  end  to  this  sort  of  domination,  and  a  de¬ 
termination  to  get  the  financial  affairs  of  our  coun¬ 
try  out  of  their  control. 

Should  the  old  banking  system  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
build  itself  and  to  continue  control  of  our  money? 
Does  its  record  entitle  it  to  that?  Is  it  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  Government,  of  our  industries  and  of 
our  people  to  have  these  individual  bankers,  grouped 
into  the  one  great  system  and  dominated  by  its  strong¬ 
est  members,  own  and  control  the  money  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  able  to  dictate  to  the  Government  (whose 
stamp  makes  the  money  worth  anything) ,  and  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  individuals  who  really  own  the  money? 

What  does  the  record  say?  The  recent  banking  de¬ 
bacle  caused  the  loss  of  over  two  hundred  billions  of 
dollars,  some  little  of  it  to  bankers  (the  little  follow- 
ers-on,  not  the  big  boys)  but  most  of  it  to  business 
and  to  individuals,  widows,  orphans  and  others  who 
had  implicit  confidence  in  the  banks,  and  could  least 
afford  to  lose  their  all.  Nobody  ever  dreamed  that 
our  banks  could  be  in  such  damnable  condition  as  the 
bank-closing  of  early  March  showed.  No  other  indus¬ 
try  in  the  country  could  have  been  shown  to  be  in 
such  rottenness  from  the  core  out.  No  need  to  wollow 
through  this  sordid  filth  again;  everyone  of  us  has 
paid  something,  many  very  heavily,  for  our  former 
faith.  Even  today  four  thousand  of  the  eighteen 
thousand  banks  are  still  closed,  despite  Governmental 
help  of  the  most  lavish  kind.  It  is  necessary  to  recall 
this,  and  to  remind  you  that  the  world  outside  of  the 
banking  circles  had  not  one  tiny  bit  to  do  with  that 
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crash.  In  fact  if  industry  had  not  been  in  the  best 
position  it  ever  was,  owing  less  outstanding  debts  and 
having  large  credits  to  its  account  in  the  banks,  it 
would  have  smashed  down  flat,  and  all  individuals 
dependent  upon  it  similarly.  In  spite  of  having  its 
savings  and  deposits  taken  from  it  suddenly  industry 
was  able  to  carry  on.  It  is  a  record  never  before  ap¬ 
proached.  The  panic  was  a  flnancial  one,  and  not  a 
business  one. 

If  this  old  banking  system  succeeds  in  retaining  its 
position,  what  promise  have  we  that  the  dose  will  not 
be  repeated?  They  have  already  furnished  the  an¬ 
swer:  since  the  bank  closing  the  Government  has 
poured  in  untold  billions  to  loosen  up  credit  so  that 
business  could  resume,  and  the  banks  have  taken  it  in 
to  strengthen  their  own  position,  and  not  allowed  a 
dollar  of  it  to  go  out  as  loans  to  business.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  been  able  to  make  the  banks  func¬ 
tion  normally.  So  the  Government  is  forced  to  some 
other  system. 

Now  let’s  clear  up  some  public  misconceptions. 
You  probably  think  that  all  banks  are  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control,  especially  National  banks.  They  are 
not.  They  are  individually  owned  concerns,  organ¬ 
ized  just  as  you  did  your  canning  company,  granted 
a  charter  by  the  Government  or  State  banking  com¬ 
mission  it  is  true,  but  so  were  you  if  you  incorporated. 
But  the  Government  stands  no  more  responsible  for 
them  than  it  would  for  this  publication  which  had  to 
secure  a  charter  or  permit,  and  is  subject  to  the  U.  S. 
postal  regulations. 

You  thought  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  or  Bank, 
because  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  sits  on  its 
board  of  directors,  is  certainly  a  Government  Bank. 
But  it  is  not.  It  is  an  individually  owned  corporation, 
and  its  total  profits  go  to  its  owners,  and  not  one  cent 
to  the  Government,  except  the  normal  or  general  tax¬ 
es.  The  banks  are  supposed  to  be  supervised  by  the 
Government,  and  bank  examiners  do  make  periodic 
examinations  to  that  end.  But  if  the  Government  ever 
was  even  remotely  responsible  why  did  it  not  make 
up  some  of  the  terriffic  losses  brought  on  innocent 
depositors  in  this  bank  crash? 

Think  straight  on  this:  when  a  bank  is  set  up  in 
your  town  or  city  and  you  make  deposits  there,  you 
are  handing  those  deposits  to  a  fellow  individual  or 
company,  protected,  it  is  true,  by  regulations  as  to  the 
amount  of  security  supposed  to  be  held  and  never 
exceeded,  but  when  a  crash  like  this  comes,  or  the 
bank  goes  up,  you  have  slim  chance  of  ever  recover¬ 
ing.  Canadian  and  European  banks  are  controlled  by 
their  Governments;  they  are  limited  (Ltd.).*  But  not 
American  banks. 

You  know  that  Congress  passed  a  law  empowering 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  call  in  all  gold; 
ordering  that  gold  to  be  paid  into  the  Government. 
What  was  done  instead?  It  was  paid  into  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Banks,  and  became  the  property  of  these 
individually  owned  banks !  At  the  present  new  value 
of  gold  they  now  have  a  profit  of  over  two  billion 
dollars !  They  must  disgorge  this  gold,  gotten  illeg¬ 
ally,  as  it  should  have  been  turned  into  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  today  should  be  Government  owned.  But 


will  they?  A  two  billion  dollar  plum  is  too  juicy  for 
them  and  for  the  legal  fraternity.  And  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  another  reason  for  recent  actions. 

One  thing  certain  the  Government  cannot  build  any 
sort  of  a  banking  system  that  could  be  more  rotten 
than  the  old  system  has  proved  to  be.  It  is  about  time 
the  Government  got  back  possession  of  its  own  money, 
control  of  its  finances,  and  that  it  put  out  of  existence 
these  “financial  embarrassers.”  It  has  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  control  its  currency,  and  is  remiss  in 
its  duty  when  it  turns  that  job  over  to  individuals. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Government  now  sees  its  short¬ 
coming  and  intends  to  correct  it  by  taking  control  of 
its  money.  That  means,  of  course,  the  exit  of  private 
banking,  and  it  is  about  time. 

This  talk  about  inflation  is  merely  a  smoke  screen 
put  out  by  the  bankers.  The  dollar  was  inflated  in 
1929  when  they  began  making  you  give  two  or  three 
pieces  of  goods  instead  of  one  to  obtain  one  dollar; 
in  other  words  as  prices  declined  the  dollar  become 
worth  more — inflation.  Now  the  effort  is  merely  to 
deflate  the  dollar;  to  bring  it  back  to  normal,  which 
would  mean  that  prices  once  more  became  normal. 
There  is  no  danger  of  printing-press  money,  nor  of 
any  other  uncertain  money.  You  can  easily  picture 
the  battle  which  the  President  has  had  with  the  agents 
of  the  bankers  “placed  in”  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  the  bankers,  of  taking  care  of  their 
interests.  Now  they  have  been  politely  but  firmly 
eased  out,  and  in  consequence  our  Government  and 
its  credit  are  sounder,  more  safe  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  The  clammy  hands  of  the  money  chang¬ 
ers  are  being  shaken  off,  and  the  job  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  announced  in  his  inaugural  address,  to  drive  the 
money  changers  from  the  temple,  is  about  to  begin. 
They  held  him  silent  until  now. 

If  you  remain  unconvinced  as  to  the  untrustworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  old  banking  system  and  of  the  need  for  a 
complete  change,  get  a  copy  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Banking  investigating  committee;  read 
about  the  Mitchells,  the  Morgans,  the  Wiggins,  the 
highlights  and  great  moguls  of  this  banking  system, 
and  then  allow  your  imagination  to  roam  from  these 
men  who  stood  in  the  public  light,  down  to  the  lesser 
ones,  even  to  the  end.  There  is  a  multitude  of  fine, 
upstanding,  honorable  men,  small  bankers  and  other¬ 
wise;  it  is  the  whole  system  that  is  wrong,  not  just 
some  of  its  members. 

President  Roosevelt  knew  what  a  task  it  would  be 
to  “drive  these  unfaithful  money  changers”  from  the 
temple  of  business;  he  knew  they  would  use  every 
means,  even  to  the  wrecking  of  the  country,  before 
letting  go.  So  don’t  you  be  misled  by  the  mouthings 
of  their  hirelings  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

The  world  has  been  a  slave  to  this  banking  system 
for  over  a  century,  and  to  rid  itself  of  this  hard,  cruel 
taskmaster  is  the  greatest  revolution  ever  undertaken. 
Ask  yourself,  which  do  you  prefer:  to  place  your 
money  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  for  safe  keeping. 

As  the  week  closes  notice  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  is  busy  selling  Government  bonds  to  weaken  the 
Government  credit ! 
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STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 

,  e  ,  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quali^ 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 

It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 

• 

If  it's  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 

NG  TRADE 


the  container  in  which  they  are  packed.  The 
High  Quahty  Product  put  into  a  cheap  con¬ 
tainer  often  becomes  worthless. 


In  1934  the  container  will  play  an  important 
part — be  it  tin — glass — paper  board — what  else. 

At  the  BIG  SHOW — you  will  find  containers 
on  display  of  every  kind  and  description,  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  your  needs.  More  impor¬ 
tant — you’ll  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
your  container  problems  with  experts. 

A  few  hours  at  the  SHOW  may  save  you 
hundreds  of  dollars. 


^Artistic 

l^LS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


You’ll  find  there  exhibits  of  seeds,  salt,  ad¬ 
hesives,  containers,  labels  and  all  kinds  of 
canning  machinery. 

^  We’re  looking  forward  to  having  you 
with  us,  and  will  gladly  send  information  on 
reduced  fares,  or  help  you  to  secure  good 
hotel  accommodation.  Check  coupon  below. 

PLAN  Notv  TO  COME 

CANNING  MACHINERY  & 
SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 

CONVENTION 

JAN.  15  TO  19  INCLUSIVE,  1934  |||| 

STEVENS  HOTEL,  Chicago 
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Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration 

Doings 

of  interest  or  importance  to  our  industry 


THE  “GENERAL”  SAW  IT  COMING 

Said  National  Recovery  Administrator  Hugh  S.  John¬ 
son  before  the  Association  of  Commerce,  at 
Chicago,  November  6 

WHEN  I  undertook  this  job  I  had  an  accurate 
vision  of  at  least  a  small  part  of  the  future. 

I  said — publicly  at  the  very  outset — ^that  to 
take  it  was  j  ust  like  mounting  the  guillotine  on  a  bet 
that  the  axe  wouldn’t  work — that  the  early  applause 
would  cease  and  soon  the  air  would  be  full  of  dead 
cats.  There  was  no  magic  in  these  prophecies.  I  had 
been  through  the  same  thing  before.  I  knew  exactly 
what  was  in  the  law  I  had  sworn  to  execute.  I  knew 
what  it  would  do  to  a  certain  few  and  I  knew  their 
methods  of  fighting  back  because  I  know  them — not 
by  repute  or  hearsay  —  but  intimately  and  well.  I 
knew  that  it  was  a  law  that  recognized  the  rights  of 
the  little  fellow  as  well  as  the  big  fellow.  I  knew 
that  it  stepped  on  a  few  toes  and  some  of  the  biggest, 
kickingest  toes  in  the  country.  I  knew  they  had  been 
used  to  trampling  anybody  who  opposed  them  and  I 
knew  that  as  soon  as  they  dared  they  would  tramp  on 
N.  R.  A.  I  was  deliberately  threatened  with  this  at¬ 
tack  some  months  ago  and  at  least  it  is  no  surprise. 

“Since  the  beginning  of  time  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
vice  of  witch-doctors.  As  our  General  Counsel  says 
it  is  to  set  up  a  hobgoblin  and  then  dance  around  the 
fire  beating  the  tom-tom  and  screaming  at  it.  It  awes 
the  trusting  natives  and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  does 
the  trick  of  misleading  the  people  into  prejudices 
against  their  own  interests.  There  is  no  limit  to  which 
this  trick  may  not  go.  The  Priests  of  Moloch  even 
had  the  people  sacrificing  their  babies  on  the  red-hot 
hands  of  an  idol.” 

CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION 
FOR  THE 

CAP  AND  CLOSURE  INDUSTRY 
AS  APPROVED  ON  OCTOBER  20,  1933 
BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER 

Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Cap  and 
Closure  Industry 

An  application  having  been  duly  made,  pursuant  to 
and  in  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  Title  I 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  approved 


June  16,  1933,  for  my  approval  of  a  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  for  the  Cap  and  Closure  Industry,  and  hear¬ 
ings  having  been  held  thereon  and  the  Administrator 
having  rendered  his  report  containing  an  analysis  of 
the  said  Code  of  Fair  Competition,  together  with  his 
recommendations  and  findings  with  respect  thereto, 
and  the  Administrator  having  found  that  the  said 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  complies  in  all  respects  with 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  Title  I  of  said  Act  and  that 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  Section  3  of  the  said  Act  have  been  met: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSE¬ 
VELT,  President  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  in  me  by  Title  I  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act,  approved  June  16,  1933,  and  other¬ 
wise,  do  approve  the  report  and  recommendations  and 
adopt  the  findings  of  the  Administrator  and  do  order 
that  the  said  Code  of  Fair  Competition  be,  and  it  is 
hereby,  approved. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 
The  White  House, 

October  20,  1933. 

Approval  recommended: 

Hugh  S.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

(Ill) 

October  16,  1933. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Sir:  A  proposed  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the 
Cap  and  Closure  Industry  was  submitted  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  on  August  8,  1933,  by  the  Cap  and  Closure 
Division  of  the  Glass  Container  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  representing  83  per  cent  of  the  known  members  of 
the  Industry.  The  hearing  was  conducted  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  September  15,  1933,  and  the  Code  was  re¬ 
vised  during  the  recess  of  this  hearing  and  is  submitted 
in  its  present  form  for  approval.  Every  person  who 
requested  an  appearance  was  properly  heard  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements.  Only 
one  person,  the  President  of  the  Amalgamated  Lithog¬ 
raphers  of  America,  requested  recognition  and  entered 
an  objection  to  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Code  as 
submitted. 

The  Industry  which  is  relatively  small  and  closely 

interrelated  with  the  Glass  Containers  Industry,  ex¬ 
perienced,  during  the  past  four  years,  a  drop  of  only 
10  per  cent  in  unit  volume  of  sales.  This  was  coinci- 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 


B  rokers  and  C 


onamission 


Gunned  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s,  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAIVD,  C.  S.  A. 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


Certified  Tomato  Seed 


We  believe  that  we  have  the  finest  stocks  of  certified 
tomato  seed  to  be  had.  In  addition  to  the  three  vari¬ 
eties  we  have  offered  in  the  past  (Marglobe,  Greater 
Baltimore,  and  Bonny  Best),  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  this  year  certified  for 
us  Break  O’ Day,  Norton,  Stone,  Pritchard  or  Scarlet 
Topper,  and  the  old  well-known  variety:  Landreth’s 
Red  Rock. 

We  grow  our  own  Tomato  seed  of  all  varieties.  We 
sell  it  only  in  cardboard  lithographed  cartonsof  quarter, 
half  and  one  pounds,  the  certified  seed  wrapped  in 
cellophane. 

If  you  need  peas,  beans,  corn  or  other  seeds  used  by 
the  canners,  write  us  for  prices — we  would  be  glad  to 
quote. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  WmJ:: 


Oldest  Seed  House  In  America 


Founded  1784 
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dent,  however,  with  a  drop  of  18  per  cent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees.  It  is  estimated  that  the  insertion  of 
labor  provisions  of  this  Code,  which  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Glass  Container  Industry,  will 
necessitate  an  11  per  cent  increase  in  employment  and 
that  350,000  dollars  will  be  added  to  the  yearly  payroll. 

Resume  op  Code 

Article  I  states  the  purpose  of  the  Code. 

Article  II  accurately  defines  specific  references  made 
in  the  Code. 

Article  III  sets  forth  the  mandatory  labor  provisions, 
minimum  age  requirements,  maximum  hours,  and 
minimum  wage  rates.  The  maximum  hours  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  40  per  week  for  factory,  office,  and  branch  em¬ 
ployees.  Factory  hours  are  permitted  to  be  flexible 
over  a  six-months’  period,  but  are  not  to  be  in  excess 
of  48  hours  for  any  one  week.  The  minimum  wage 
rate,  varying  from  $15.00  to  $14.00  for  accounting, 
clerical,  office,  service,  and  sales  employees  (excepting 
outside  salesmen) ,  is  based  on  population  differentials. 
For  factory,  mechanical,  and  artisan  employees  the 
minimum  is  40c  per  hour. 

Apprentices  and  learners  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence  may  not  constitute  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  and  their  wages  shall  not 
be  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  specified  minimums. 
The  period  of  apprenticeship  and  learning  is  limited  to 
three  months.  Higher  paid  employees  (up  to  $35.00 
per  week)  are  protected  by  an  equitable  readjustment 
clause. 

Article  IV  establishes  a  Code  Authority  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  elected  by  the  Industry  with  additional  (not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three)  representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  and  provides  machinery  for  obtaining 
statistics. 

Article  V  sets  forth  the  Fair  Trade  Practices  for  the 
Industry,  including  an  open-price  structure  with  no 
limitation  placed  upon  the  prices  any  firm  may  quote. 

Article  VI  contains  the  mandatory  provision  respect¬ 
ing  amendments  and  provides  for  the  submission  of 
proposed  amendments  by  members  of  the  Industry. 

Article  VII  sets  forth  the  action  followed  pursuant 
to  a  violation  of  the  code. 

Article  VIII  states  the  effective  date.  (November 
1st,  1933.) 

Findings 

The  Administrator  finds:  A.  This  Code  complies  in 
all  respects  with  the  pertinent  phrases  of  Title  I  of  the 
Act,  including  without  limitation,  subsection  A  of  Sec¬ 
tion  7,  and  subsection  B  of  Section  10  thereof ;  B.  The 
Cap  and  Closure  Division  of  the  Glass  Container  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  truly  representative  of  the  Cap  and  Closure 
Industry,  and  the  by-laws  of  this  Association  provide 
no  inequitable  restrictions  to  membership ;  C.  The  code 
is  not  designed  to  promote  monopolies  or  to  eliminate 
or  oppress  small  enterprises  and  will  not  operate  to 
discriminate  against  them,  and  will  tend  to  effectuate 
the  policy  of  Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Act. 

The  Industrial  and  Labor  Advisory  Boards  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  Code  as  now  presented.  The  Consumers 


Advisory  Board  approves  the  Code  with  one jidditional 
recommendation.  The  Legal  Department  has  checked 
the  Code  as  to  form  and  has  approved  it. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  this  Code  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

Respectfully, 

Hugh  S.  Johnson, 

Administrator. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  PRICE  CHANCES 

OTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  pursuant  to 
the  authority  granted  by  the  President’s  Exec¬ 
utive  Order  of  October  23, 1933,  a  Public  Hear¬ 
ing  upon  Price  Changes  will  be  conducted  beginning 
at  10  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  December  12, 1933,  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  1615  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  continuing  until  completed. 

This  hearing  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  facts 
with  respect  to  prevailing  prices  that  will  enable  the 
Administrator  to  establish  the  extent  to  which  cur¬ 
rent  prices  may  be  j  ustifiably  attributed  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  industry  and  trade  under  approved  codes  of 
fair  competition  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  or  under  the  President’s  Reemployment  Agree¬ 
ment,  and  to  determine  whether  existing  price  in¬ 
creases  may  be  unwarranted  or  the  result  of  monopo¬ 
listic  practices. 

The  hearing  is  purely  a  fact-finding  inquiry  at 
which  all  interested  parties  will  be  given  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  any 
facts  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  in  conformity  with 
the  following  procedure: 

(1)  All  persons  who  have  made  purchases  at  prices 
believed  to  be  unwarranted,  or  in  violation  of  the 
President’s  Reemployment  Agreement  or  any  approv¬ 
ed  Code,  will  be  given  full  opportunity  to  appear  at 
the  hearing  either  in  person  or  by  representative  and 
state  the  facts  with  respect  thereto.  Where  a  number 
of  persons  wish  to  present  evidence  of  the  same  set  of 
facts,  however,  the  Administrator  reserves  the  right 
to  require  that  one  representative  of  such  persons 
present  such  evidence  for  all. 

(2)  A  written  or  telegraphic  notice  of  intention  to 
appear  must  be  filed  with  the  Administrator  on  or 
before  Saturday,  December  2,  1933,  in  Room  4038A, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  Such  notice  of  intention  to  appear  must  set 
forth  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  the  name,  business  and  address  of  the  party 
presenting  the  evidence  and  of  any  party  complained 
against,  the  bill,  invoice  or  statement  rendered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  transaction  involved,  an  exact  de¬ 
scription  of  the  item  or  items  in  question  (goods  or 
services),  and  the  price  before  the  increase  complain¬ 
ed  of  went  into  effect. 

(4)  Those  not  wishing  to  appear  in  person  may  file 
the  above  facts  in  as  complete  detail  as  possible  either 
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with  the  Consumer’s  Advisory  Board  of  the  N.  R.  A., 
or  as  stated  in  paragraph  (2),  on  or  before  Saturday, 
December  2,  1933. 

(5)  Where  complaint  of  an  unwarranted  price  in¬ 
crease  has  been  filed  against  any  industry  or  trade  or 
against  any  person  or  firm,  the  Code  Authority  of 
such  industry  or  trade  and  the  person  or  firm  com¬ 
plained  of  will  be  notified  of  the  complaint  and  the 
facts  with  respect  thereto. 

(6)  Such  Code  Authority  or  party  complained  of 
will  be  given  full  opportunity  to  present  any  evi¬ 
dence  it  may  desire  bearing  on  the  price  change  by 
filing  notice  of  intention  to  present  such  evidence  on 
or  before  Saturday,  December  9,  1933. 

(7)  This  hearing  is  to  consider  only  price  changes 
with  respect  to  industries  or  trades  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  N.  R.  A.  It  does  not  include  price 
changes  in  food  and  foodstuffs,  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  or  other  products  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

(8)  Oral  arguments  upon  questions  of  fact  or  law 
will  not  be  considered  at  the  hearing  but  may  be  filed 
in  writing  with  the  Administrator.  This  hearing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  procedure  followed  in  all  hearings  of 
the  N.  R.  A.,  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in 
the  most  direct  manner  and  in  open  hearing  the  facts 
upon  which  the  Administrator  may  base  his  decision 
as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  in  each  instance  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  hearing. 

HUGH  S.  JOHNSON,  Administrator. 

A.  D.  WHITESIDE,  Division  Administrator. 


BLANK  FORMS  FOR  FILING  COMPLAINTS  IN 
PROPER  FORM  DISTRIBUTED 

ITH  a  view  to  expediting  action  on  complaints 
of  violation  of  specific  codes  of  fair  competition 
for  industry  and  trade  groups  as  well  as  the 
blanket  code,  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
has  distributed  to  postmasters  throughout  the  country 
printed  forms  on  which  such  violations  may  be  re¬ 
ported  to  local  and  district  compliance  boards. 

This  action  was  taken  following  the  receipt  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  complaining  of  “chiselers”  and  code 
violations.  Many  of  these  letters  give  incomplete  in¬ 
formation  necessitatingg  further  correspondence.  The 
forms  are  intended  for  the  convenience  of  citizens  who 
feel  warranted  in  reporting  individuals  or  firms  which 
they  believe  to  be  violating  specific  provisions  of  codes. 
In  order  to  discourage  “spite”  complaints,  space  is  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  printed  forms  for  notarization  or  certifica¬ 
tion  by  one  or  more  witnesses  familiar  with  the  facts. 

The  printed  forms  call  first  for  the  name  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  firm  against  which  complaint  is  made,  known 
technically  as  the  respondent.  The  complainant  is  next 
requested  to  state  the  business  in  which  the  respondent 
is  engaged,  the  principal  product  handled  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  service  rendered.  Space  is  also  provided  for  other 
details  clearly  indicating  violation  of  some  definite  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  code  to  which  respondent  is  subject. 

When  properly  filled  out  these  forms  will  give  a  com¬ 
plete  and  quick  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 
With  the  forms  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  and  avail¬ 
able  to  all  citizens,  the  facts  concerning  reported  viola- 


DETROIT  BEET 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CANNERS’  AND  PICKLERS’ 

SEEDS 

A  Superior  Stock  oF  Detroit  Beet  Seed 
used  by  Americans  best  canners 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  CARROT 
TOMATO,  PEPPER 

STOCKS  THE  BEST  PRICES  THE  LOWEST 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford,  »  »  »  Conn. 

Branches — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georsia 
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tions  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officials 
without  delay,  insuring  prompt  action. 

This  arrangement  possesses  a  double  advantage. 
The  citizen  filing  a  complaint  will  have  his  or  her  com¬ 
plaint  investigated  more  quickly  than  if  a  letter  were 
written  to  Washington  headquarters  and  returned  to 
the  district  or  local  compliance  board.  With  the  com¬ 
plaints  filed  directly  with  district  or  local  boards  in 
proper  form,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  local  officials  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  at  once  and  take  such 
action  as  may  be  warranted  by  the  facts  developed  in 
the  investigation. 

jit  jt 

BIDS  OPENED  FOR  RELIEF  PURCHASES  OF 
5,000,000  POUNDS  OF  DRY  BEANS 

IDS  for  furnishing  5,000,000  pounds  of  dry  beans 
for  relief  distribution  through  the  Federal  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation  were  opened  November  20th 
at  the  offices  of  the  corporation  in  Washington.  The 
beans  are  to  be  distributed  through  state  and  local 
relief  administrations. 

Bids  submitted  by  11  firms  ranged  from  .0355  dollars 
to  .0605  dollars  a  pound.  Bids  were  asked  for  2,300,000 
pounds  of  pea  beans,  also  known  an  navy  beans ;  1,600,- 
000  pounds  of  Great  Northern  beans;  and  1,100,000 
pounds  of  pinto  or  Mexican  beans.  The  bids  on  the 
navy  beans  ranged  from  .0355  to  .0485  dollars  a  pound ; 
those  on  the  Great  Northern  beans  from  .0365  to  .0540 
dollars  a  pound ;  and  those  on  pinto  beans  from  .0435  to 
.0605  dollars  a  pound. 

Announcement  of  contract  awards  is  expected  as 
soon  as  the  bids  can  be  analyzed,  according  to  Captain 
Charles  E.  Parsons,  Director  of  Procurements  of  the 
corporation. 

The  call  for  bids  specified  that  the  beans  must  be 
U.  S.  Grade  No.  2  and  of  this  year’s  American  grown 
crop  and  that  they  must  be  inspected  and  certified  by 
inspectors  licensed  under  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

In  addition  to  relieving  distress  among  the  needy, 
the  bean  purchases  will  be  made  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
ducing  surpluses  of  this  crop  wherever  possible  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  relieving  distress  among  the  needy,  according 
to  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation  and  Federal  Emergency  Relief  and 
Civil  Works  Administrator.  The  corporation  will,  in 
general,  award  contracts  for  purchases  in  regions 
where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  relief.  This  will 
result  practically  in  pinto  beans  being  distributed  for 
relief  in  the  Southwest,  Great  Northern  beans  in  the 
central  regions,  and  pea  beans,  grown  principally  in 
Michigan  and  New  York,  in  the  East. 

Bids  were  submitted  by  the  Ady  and  Crowe  Mercan¬ 
tile  Company,  Denver;  Austin,  Nichols  and  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn ;  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  the  Col¬ 
orado  Milling  and  Elevator  Co.,  Denver ;  Farmers’  Na¬ 
tional  Grain  Corporation,  Chicago ;  Great  Western  Bean 
and  Produce  Co.,  Billings,  Mont.;  Jaburg  Brothers, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Michigan  Elevator  Exchange,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.;  Monroe  Warehouse  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  Symons  Bros.  &  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  Trini¬ 
dad  Bean  and  Elevator  Co.,  Denver. 


HIGHER  TIN  PLATE  PRICES  FOR  1934 

IGHER  tinplate  prices  next  year  were  predicted 
today  by  Ernest  T.  Weir,  chairman  of  National 
Steel  Corporation,  largest  independent  tinplate 
producer  in  the  country. 

“Tinplate  bookings  for  next  year  will  start  as  soon 
as  the  1934  price  is  determined.  No  orders  have  been 
booked  yet  ^beyond  the  end  of  1933,  when  the  present 
price  expires,”  Mr.  Weir  stated.  “Large  increases  in 
cost  through  the  heavy  increase  in  the  value  of  pig 
tin,  one  of  the  essential  items  in  the  production  of 
tinplate,  also  increased  wages  and  employment  under 
the  N.  R.  A.,  add  substantially  to  the  industry’s  costs 
and  will  necessitate  an  increase  in  price. 

“Increases  in  labor  costs  under  the  N.  R.  A.  for  the 
whole  steel  industry  will  exceed  $100,000,000  a  year,” 
Mr.  Weir  continued.  “The  recently  published  cost  of 
$9,000,000  was  a  monthly  figure.  For  the  National 
Steel  Corporation  alone,  which  is  the  sixth  largest 
steel  manufacturer,  our  increased  payroll  costs  under 
the  N.  R.  A.  will  approximate  $5,000,000  a  year.” 

Slight  improvement  in  the  sales  of  a  large  variety 
of  the  company’s  other  products  tends  to  offset  the 
current  seasonal  decline  in  National’s  tinplate  sales, 
Mr.  Weir  stated.  The  company  will  share  in  the  rail¬ 
road  steel-buying  program  through  the  production  of 
its  combination  rail  and  structural  mill  erected  at  the 
Weirton  plant  in  1931,  he  concluded. 

FIBRE  CAN  AND  TUBE  INDUSTRY 

HE  National  Recovery  Administration  today  gave 
notice  that  on  Saturday,  December  2,  in  the  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  on  the 
Code  of  the  Fibre  Can  and  Tube  Industry.  This  code 
was  filed  by  the  National  Fibre  Can  and  Tube  Asso¬ 
ciation  claiming  to  represent  80  per  cent  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  hearing  will  be  conducted  by  Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  W.  W.  Pickard.  The  proposed  code  sets 
forth  the  following  schedule  for  maximum  work 
hours : 

Chauffeurs,  truckmen  and  similar  classifications 
168  hours  in  any  period  of  four  consecutive  weeks  but 
not  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week; 

Laborers  and  mechanical  workers  in  plants  not 
more  than  10  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a  week  except 
in  peak  seasons  additional  hours  may  be  worked  not 
to  exceed  48  in  each  26  weeks’  period  of  the  year.  No 
limitation  of  hours  is  to  apply  for  the  following  clas¬ 
sifications:  Watchmen,  firemen,  outside  salesmen, 
guards,  managers  receiving  $35.00  a  week  and  per¬ 
sonal  secretaries  of  employers. 

For  all  other  employees  the  maximum  is  40  hours 
per  week  and  not  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week, 
the  40  hours  to  be  averaged  over  the  year. 

The  code  also  fixes  a  minimum  wage  for  mechani¬ 
cal  workers  of  30  cents  an  hour  except  in  the  South 
where  the  minimum  is  fixed  at  27  V2  cents  an  hour. 
Men  and  women  are  to  receive  the  same  wage  scale 
where  they  perform  substantially  the  same  work. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Illinois  writes: 

“I  remember  you  have  written  an  article  or  two 
about  Thanksgiving  time  recounting  the  blessings  for 
which  we  might  give  thanks.  Now,  with  the  dollar  headed 
for  an  unknown  destination  in  terms  of  gold,  with  so  much 
uncertainty  about  us  I  am  wondering  if  you  will  follow  in 
your  current  article  along  these  lines.” 

I  did  intend  this  but  the  letter  mentioned  fixed  my 
determination.  Certainly  we  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful 
for.  You  no  doubt  recall  the  old  lady  who,  when  asked 
to  recount  her  blessings  said  she  was  thankful  she  still 
had  two  natural  teeth  and  that  both  of  them  hit! 
As  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  United  States, 
the  canning  trade  has  this  fall  a  great  deal  for  which 
to  be  thankful.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  so  many  times  lately  by  so  many  authorities,  the 
dirty  and  sore  spots  in  the  canning  industry  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Like  it  or  not,  we  will  probably  see 
restriction  of  acreage  next  spring,  we  will  also  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pack  efficiently  and  produce  high  quality  goods 
if  we  are  to  stay  in  business. 

For  these  compulsory  blessings  we  are  thankful. 

We  should  be  most  thankful,  however,  that  individual 
freedom  of  action  by  canners  along  constructive  lines 
of  merchandising  is  still  possible.  Only  this  week  a 
smaller  canner  in  Illinois  has  demonstrated  this  most 
effectively.  Given  an  opportunity  to  share  substan¬ 
tially  in  the  support  of  a  retail  merchandising  group 
this  canner  was  faced  with  the  necessity,  as  he  saw  it, 
of  providing  some  advertising  material  to  the  group. 
Time  for  securing  this  was  short,  possibly  adequate 
funds  were  lacking  for  elaborate  store  signs  and  win¬ 
dow  display  pieces.  What  did  the  canner  do?  Refur¬ 
nished  a  combination  counter  card  or  window  price 
card  which  was  used  by  practically  every  retail  grocer 
stocking  his  line  on  the  sale. 

The  foundation  of  the  card  was  a  piece  of  stiff  card¬ 
board  12x18  inches.  This  size  may  be  varied  to  ac¬ 
commodate  any  size  label  a  canner  wishes  to  use  as  the 
display  part  of  his  inexpensive  counter  card.  In  this 
instance  the  cardboard  was  slit  near  the  top  and  on 
each  side  so  that  a  number  two  label  might  be  easily 
inserted  at  the  top  of  the  card.  The  insertion  was 
made  after  shipment  of  the  cards  to  the  distributor. 
Each  was  printed  at  the  bottom,  “....c  per  can,  limit 
. cans  to  a  customer.”  Grocers  using  the  cards  filled 


in  the  price  per  can  and  the  limit  number.  Personally, 

I  feel  it  is  poor  practice  to  limit  the  number  of  cans 
to  be  sold  on  any  deal;  we  are  looking  for  more,  not 
less  sales.  If  there  should  be  any  question  about  stock 
running  out  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  retail  price  might 
be  increased  to  limit  sales.  The  label  used  happened 
to  be  an  attractive  one,  cream  and  gold  on  purple,  and 
the  contrast  between  this  label  at  the  top  of  the  card 
and  the  black  printed  and  lettered  matter  at  the  bottom 
combined  to  produce  an  attractive,  inexpensive  show  or 
price  card.  Every  canner  lacking  in  funds  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  advertising  campaign  he  would  like  to 
engage  in  should  remember  this  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
when  he  wishes  to  quickly  furnish  inexpensive  but  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  material  to  distributors  and  does 
not  feel  he  can  have  costly,  lithographed  material  pre¬ 
pared. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  minds  of  canners  can  still 
find  a  way  out  when  merchandising  support  of  their 
line  is  needed. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  mentioned  the  attitude  of  some 
canners  at  present  who  are  spending  their  money  to 
move  not  only  their  own  goods  but  at  the  same  time 
are  giving  a  healthy,  unselfish  impetus  to  the  sale  of 
lines  not  closely  allied  to  theirs.  We  are  thankful  for 
the  spirit  actuating  every  canner  who  advertises  not 
only  his  own  line  but  the  lines  of  others.  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  evaporated  milk  packer  who  creates  elab¬ 
orate  window  and  store  displays  and  in  them  adver¬ 
tises  canned  pumpkin.  My  suggestion  here  is  that  an¬ 
other  year  some  progressive  canner  actually  join  with 
this  evaporated  milk  canner  in  the  creation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  piece  of  advertising  matter  certain  to  be 
displayed  in  the  average  grocery  store.  If  any  are 
interested  in  such  a  common  advertising  interest  we 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  name  of  the  milk  packer 
carrying  the  burden  alone  at  present. 

As  canners  we  are  thankful  for  the  efforts  of  all 
those  who  have  kept  the  faith  with  their  trade  and  con¬ 
tinued  packing  quality  merchandise  at  fair  prices.  Of 
course,  those  who  have  conceded  all  to  price  buyers 
will  suffer  most  in  the  end  but  we  gladly  hand  roses  to 
those  who  have  refused  to  lower  high  quality  standards 
for  the  sake  if  immediate  sales.  In  a  few  instances  we 
have  seen  this  year,  canners  who  not  only  continued 
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to  pack  the  same  high  quality  of  merchandise  which 
has  characterized  their  lines  for  years  but  in  addition 
have  merchandised  it  effectively  to  the  consumer.  For 
this  half  dozen  or  more  merchandising  leaders  in  the 
canning  field  we  are  thankful. 

Today  when  all  are  looking  to  get  under  the  umbrella 
of  association  or  group  action,  we  give  thanks  for  those 
brokers  who  have  loyally  refused  to  act  as  buyers’ 
agents  but  who  instead,  have  continued  to  operate  as 
canners’  representatives.  In  or  out  of  an  association, 
some  outstanding  leaders  among  brokers  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  uphold  canners’  prices  and  have  adhered  strictly 
to  policies  as  laid  down  by  their  principals.  For  all 
these,  we  give  thanks. 

And  last  but  not  least,  we  are  thankful  for  the  legions 
of  housewives  who  with  fewer  dollars  in  their  house¬ 
hold  budget  have  still  responded  nobly  to  any  adver¬ 
tised  movement  of  quality  canned  foods  offered  at  fair 
prices. 

As  pay  rolls  increase  and  employment  becomes  more 
general  it  does  not  seem  as  if  any  one  accustomed  to 
high  standard  canner  foods  will  ever  continue  buying 
an  inferior  grade.  Canned  fruit  sales  this  fall  have 
been  well  patronized  and  not  always  by  those  in  the 
high  salary  brackets.  Quality  canned  vegetables,  too, 
have  moved  well  whenever  advertised.  Lack  of  move¬ 
ment  may  be  directly  attributed  in  many  instances  to 
our  failure  to  properly  impress  on  distributors  the 
necessity  of  their  getting  back  of  our  line  with  ade¬ 
quate  sales  and  advertising  pressure.  With  fewer  dol¬ 
lars,  housewives  buy  now  those  items  called  most  often 
to  their  attention  and  most  consistently  displayed  and 
advertised. 

And  finally  we  are  thankful  for  conditions  bringing 
to  us  the  help,  aid  and  assistance  so  instrumental  in 
starting  our  industry  at  last  on  the  track  of  better 
profits  through  controlled  acreage  and  distribution. 

INDIANA  CANNERS’  CONFERENCE 

HE  Indiana  Canners’  Conference  will  be  held 
February  13-14,  1934,  at  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

.  NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1,646,157,  Oct.  IS,  1SZ7;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY  VARIETIES  OF  GOOD 
QUALITY 

IMPROVEMENT  in  the  quality  of  strawberry  des¬ 
serts  may  be  the  outcome  of  recent  plant  develop¬ 
ment  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Three  new  varieties  of  strawberries,  the  Dorsett  and 
Fairfax,  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
Narcissa  for  the  Northwest,  have  produced  excellent 
results  the  past  season.  The  Department  says  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dessert  quality,  attractive  appearance, 
vigor,  and  productiveness  of  these  varieties,  it  is  now 
encouraging  their  introduction  for  trial  into  sections 
of  the  country  which  have  a  suitable  climate. 

The  Dorsett  variety  has  the  characteristic  that  when 
the  fruit  is  overripe  the  flavor  does  not  become  so  ob¬ 
jectionable  as  in  many  other  varieties. 

Fairfax  strawberries  are  notable  for  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  berries  are  much  firmer  than  present 
commercial  varieties  grown  in  the  East.  The  fruit 
retains  its  flavor  in  cool,  wet  weather. 

The  Narcissa  has  been  attacked  by  disease  in  the 
East.  In  Oregon  it  has  been  outstanding  in  yield,  des¬ 
sert  quality,  and  vigor  of  plant,  and  especially  in  its 
resistance  to  fruit  rots. 

jt  jt 

UNIFORM  COST  ACCOUNTING  IN  TRADE 
AND  INDUSTRY 

AS  a  means  of  combating  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
/A  ditions  that  have  arisen  out  of  uncontrolled 
/  \  price  competition  and  excessive  price-cutting, 

many  business  men  are  giving  serious  consideration  to 
the  need  for  some  plan  of  uniform  cost-accounting  and 
reporting  specifically  adapted  to  the  problems  of  their 
trade  and  industry.  The  Policyholders  Service  Bureau 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  report  on  the  subject,  entitled  Uniform  Cost 
Activities  in  Trade  and  Industry.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
review  of  the  uniform  cost  experiences  of  more  than 
76  Trade  Associations  and  sets  forth,  as  well,  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  ideas  of  a  number  of  responsible  executives 
in  a  wide  variety  of  industries. 

Procedures  entailed  in  administering  uniform  cost 
activities  and  methods  of  preparing  uniform  cost  ac¬ 
counting  manuals  are  discussed.  A  limited  number  of 
copies  of  Uniform  Cost  Activities  in  Trade  and  Indus¬ 
try  are  available  for  readers  of  this  publication.  Re¬ 
quests  may  be  addressed  direct  to  Policyholders  Service 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  One 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1933  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 
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You  generally  find 
the  better  grade 
Canner  insured 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Over  A  Quarter  Century 
oj  Successful  Service 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avc. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


One  Operation! 

REMOVES 

•  Washes 

•  &  Dries 

WITH  THIS  NEW  PEA 

SPLIT  REMOVER 
WASHER 

DERUlirmPMMI 

jOcANNINcW  MACmNERY 

<^StmfielMtarJICou^eteCamilngPUmf 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupertf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agenta 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  wiU  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  ami  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 

12  Sprague  model  5  Cutters,  six  right  and  six  left. 

4  Sprague  model  7  Silkers. 

3  six-pocket  M  &  S  Cooker  Fillers. 

1  Peerless  Rotary  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter-shaft. 

13  40x96  inches  Closed  Retorts,  complete  with  ther¬ 
mometers,  steam  gauge,  and  Tag  temperature  re¬ 
gulators. 

1  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Crane. 

1  Sinclair  Scott  Nested  Grader. 

2  No.  116  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Sprague  16  inch  Elevator  Boot,  complete  with 
chain,  buckets,  idler,  head  and  tail  shaft. 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler. 

1  Ayars  Cream  Style  Corn  Shaker  for  No.  2  cans. 
1  Burt  Motor  Driven  Labeller  &  Boxer  for  No.  2  Cans. 

4  350  gallon  block  tinned  copper  Jacketed  Kettles, 
built  to  withstand  100  lbs.  steam  pressure. 

3  sets  2k  inch  Copper  Coils  for  1000  gallon  tanks, 
inner  and  outer  sections  complete. 

Warehouse  Trucks,  Line  Shafting,  Pulleys  and 
Hangers. 

This  equipment  is  all  guaranteed  to  be  in  A-1  condi¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  right. 

Address  Box  A- 1940  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment.  ‘ 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— One  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

One  Indiana  Pulp  Machine. 

One  Sprague  Lowe  Copper  Coil. 

One  500  gallon  Wood  Tank. 

One  Trap  for  Steam  Coil. 

Address  Box  A-1942  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Used  “Buffalo”  Kraut  Cutter  and 
“Buffalo”  Core  Shredder.  Good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1941  c/ o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Bargains  in  practially  new  and  rebuilt 
Canning  Machinery.  Advise  what  you  have  to  sell 
or  exchange.  We  are  manufacturers  and  also  the 
original  rebuilt  canning  machinery  house  in  the 
country.  Write  for  catalog. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— Canning  equipment  of  all  kinds  for  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes,  beans,  spaghetti,  hominy  and  soups. 
Summit  Products  Co.,  Mt.  Summit,  Ind. 


For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  plant,  Forestville,  N.  Y., 
Erie  Railroad  siding;  wonderful  region  for  beans, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  corn;  Niagara  power,  natural  gas, 
gravity  water  system;  local  and  labor  conditions 
right;  price  very  low. 

J.  L.  Hurlbert,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 3  Corn  Canning  Factories  in  good  Corn 
Sections. 

No.  1 — New  Vienna,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern,  60,000 
can  per  day  capacity,  unfailing  water  supply,  2  ware¬ 
houses;  on  main  line  B.  &  0.  between  Cincinnati  and 
Chillicothe;  on  State  Route  28. 

No.  2— Centerville,  Ohio.  Thoroughly  modern,  60,000 
can  per  day  capacity,  electric  powdered,  good  water, 
2  warehouses;  on  branch  of  Pennsylvania  Railway 
ten  miles  south  of  Dayton;  within  one  mile  of  State 
Route  48. 

No.  3 — South  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Smaller  plant,  40, 000 
can  per  day  capacity,  good  machinery  and  water 
supply,  one  warehouse;  within  20  miles  of  Cincinnati 
and  30  miles  of  Dayton;  one  half  mile  from  main  line 
of  Pennsylvania  Railway.  For  further  information 
address 

Maple  &  Maple,  Lebanon,  Ohio 


LAP  EK’D  PASTE  (Nq- 398  Prepared) 

For  a  smooth  lap  on  labels  which  are  heavy  or  stiff,  slightly  varnished, 
exceptionally  thin  stock.  Operates  perfectly  by  hand  or  machine. 

The  F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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CANNERY  FOR  SALE— On  account  of  the  owner’s 
age,  his  Grapefruit  Cannery  and  residence  are  for 
sale.  Has  own  electric  plant,  3  wells,  fuel,  and  low 
taxes;  ready  market.  Very  reasonable. 

J.  M.  Bradac,  Brooksville,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Small  Colorado  Vegetable 
Cannery  with  extremely  low  overhead.  Only  small 
capital  required.  1933  pack  sold. 

Address  Box  A-1943  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— Looking  for  a  live  connection.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  canned  foods, 
over  five  years  successful  brokerage  experience.  Best  of  re¬ 
ferences,  financially  responsible,  large  acquaintance  among 
canners  and  canned  foods  buyers. 

Address  Box  B-1938  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED- By  young  man,  experienced  in  packing 
full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1939  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


SUMMARIZED 

“Paw,  what’s  an  advertisement?”  asked  little  Her¬ 
bert. 

“An  advertisement,”  explained  paw,  “is  the  picture 
of  a  pretty  girl  eating,  cooking,  chewing,  smelling, 
gargling,  smoking,  rubbing,  wearing  or  driving  some¬ 
thing  which  the  advertisers  are  anxious  to  sell.” 

HOMEOPATHIC  RECIPE 

Diner:  “What  on  earth  is  this  broth  made  from, 
waiter?  Surely  it  isn’t  chicken  broth?” 

Waiter:  “Well,  sir,  it’s  chicken  broth  in  its  infancy. 
It’s  made  out  of  the  water  the  eggs  were  boiled  in.” 

IDLE  FLY-CATCHER 

Youth  (to  fair  companion)  :  “Have  you  ever  tried 
listening  to  a  play  with  your  eyes  shut  ?” 

Voice  (from  row  behind) :  “Have  you  tried  listening 
to  one  with  your  mouth  shut?” 

BRIGHT  MIND 

Professor:  “Now  this  plant  belongs  to  the  Begonia 
family.” 

Visitor:  “Ah,  yes,  and  you’re  looking  after  it  for 
them  while  they’re  away  on  holiday?” 

ECONOMIC  STRATEGY 

“I  see  she’s  let  her  hair  go  dark  again.” 

“Yes — off  the  gold  standard.” 

JOB  FOR  A  BLACKSMITH 

Mr.  Bridemore:  “Did  you  make  that  split-pea  soup 
for  dinner?” 

Mrs.  Bridemore:  “I’ve  started  it,  but  we  can’t  have 
it  till  tomorrow.  It’s  taken  me  all  day  to  split  the 
peas.” 

RUMBLING 

An  El  Paso  man  w’ent  into  the  auto  salesroom  and 
said,  “I  wish  to  see  a  roadster  with  a  rumble  seat.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  salesman,  “here  is  a  dandy  car.” 

“But  where  is  the  rumble?”  said  the  buyer. 

“Oh,  you’ll  hear  it  when  we  start,”  was  the  answer. 

TESTIMONY 

No  doubt  the  doctor  spoke  rashly.  An  inquisitive 
neice,  seeing  him  return  from  the  funeral  of  a  wealthy 
patient,  innocently  inquired: 

“Uncle  Tom,  do  you  attend  the  funerals  of  all  your 
patients  who  die?” 

“Good  heavens  no,”  said  the  doctor.  Do  you  think 
I  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  funerals?” 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  pea 
canning  factory.  Long  experience  handling  peas  and  string 
beans.  Will  furnish  best  of  references  from  a  number  of  best 
canners  and  brokers  in  Wisconsin. 

Address  Box  B-1936  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets, 
kraut  and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several 
complete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1937  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 


Established  1880 


Incorporated  1924 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Market  Holds  Steady  With  Confidence  Increasing — Proof  of 
Heavily  Increased  Popular  Demand — Canned  Corn  Moves  Up 
Into  the  Company  of  Other  Canned  Foods. 


The  market — unchanged  from  previous  weeks ; 
the  regular  run  of  routine  buying  to  keep  stocks 
from  completely  disappearing  from  distributors’ 
floors ;  no  weakness  in  prices,  but  on  the  contrary  evi¬ 
dences  of  increased  strength  and  the  feeling  and  be¬ 
lief  that  prices  will  shortly  advance.  Popular  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  goods  continues  at  high  speed,  with 
seemingly  every  day  finding  new  users  and  “likers” 
of  canned  foods.  A  minor  official  of  a  great  public 
utility  here,  said  his  wife  had  always  prided  herself 
on  her  ability  to  “put  up”  a  regular  supply  of  goods 
for  winter,  and  about  this  time  each  year  he  would 
be  called  on  to  go  down  to  review  the  results  of  her 
handiwork,  and  of  course  praise  them.  But  last 
spring,  he  said,  he  told  her  that  it  was  useless  and 
expensive  work,  too  hard  on  her  now,  and  he  told  her 
to  buy  her  requirements  in  commercially  canned 
foods.  He  had  just  been  called  for  his  annual  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  there,  row  on  row  he  found  over  400  cans 
of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods,  bought  from  her  grocer, 
every  can  good,  not  a  “leaker”  as  she  said,  among 
them,  and  was  she  tickled!  “And  do  you  know”  he 
said  to  the  writer,  “many  of  those  things  in  cans  are 
better  than  I  ever  dreamed,  and  more  economical.” 
And  that  can  be  duplicated  in  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  all  over  the  country.  That  is  what  is 
swelling  this  mighty  wave  of  canned  foods  consump¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  go  on  increasing,  so  long  as  the  can- 
ners  give  them  worthwhile  quality  in  every  can.  And 
all  hands,  dealers,  brokers,  distributors,  machinery 
and  supply  men,  should  bind  themselves  into  a  pro¬ 
tective  committee  to  prevent  any  short-sighted,  fool¬ 
ish  canner  from  even  threatening  this  progress  by 
packing  trash.  Drive  him  off  as  you  would  a  mad- 
dog;  don’t  let  him  get  away  with  his  attack  upon 
quality  canned  foods. 

We  have  long  claimed  the  existence  of  this  heavy 
consuming  condition,  and  possibly  some  of  you  may 
have  doubted  it.  You  know  what  has  happened  in 
canned  peaches,  fruits  generally,  tomatoes,  string 
beans  and  in  fact  almost  the  entire  line — all  surpluses 
gone  and  ’33  packs  already  heavily  cut  into.  But  you 
say,  what  about  canned  corn?  Last  Convention  time 
canned  corn  was  a  sad  looking  picture  with  ten  mil¬ 
lion  cases  or  more  carry-over,  and  the  market  prices 
way  below  cost.  “Tom”  Dye,  of  The  Corn  Canners 


Institute,  has  just  issued  his  statistical  report  on  the 
canned  corn  pack  of  1933,  and  it  shows  a  total  of  10,- 
299,317  cases,  all  sizes  not  reduced  to  2’s  as  is  custo¬ 
mary.  Here  are  his  figures  for  the  various  kinds, 
with  comparisons  with  other  years: 


Variety 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Cases 

Cases 

Cases 

Evergreen  and  Narrow  Gr., 

.  9,059,982 

2,651,588 

3,549,197 

Country  Gentleman . . 

.  3,825,350 

1,405,780 

1,356,182 

Whole  Grain . 

.  1,292,296 

528,820 

1,675,182 

Bantam  or  Yellow . . 

.  3,065,194 

3,199,338 

3,175,815 

Crosby  or  Hickox . 

.  1,895,111 

1,304,926 

542,941 

Totals  . . 

. 19,137,933 

9,090,352 

10,299,317 

That  will  satisfy  the  cravings 

of  the 

statistic- 

hungry,  but  what  interested  us  most,  and  which  ap¬ 
ply  directly  to  our  arguments,  are  his  figures  for  the 
holdings  of  canned  corn  as  of  November  1st,  including 
all  carry-overs  and  the  pack  of  1933.  The  way  he 
puts  it  is  this : 

“Unshipped  stocks  in  hands  of  canners,  November 
1st,  1933,  8,400,829  cases.”  Consumption  has  not  only 
taken  care  of  all  that  tremendous  carry-over,  which 
weighted  the  corn  market  like  a  wet  blanket  during 
the  Convention,  but  has  eaten  into  nearly  two  million 
cases  of  this  year’s  production.  Do  you  want  any  fur¬ 
ther  or  more  concrete  evidence  of  the  tremendous 
strides  in  canned  foods  consumption  today?  And  it 
is  so  with  every  item.  Canned  corn  will  be  down  to 
bed-rock  long  before  next  corn  canning  time.  There 
are  11  of  the  best  consuming  months  to  go,  and  but 
eight  and  a  half  million  cases,  of  all  sizes  of  cans,  to 
meet  a  normal  demand  of  at  least  eleven  million  cases, 
and  under  present  hunger  for  canned  foods  possibly 
15,000,000  cases.  Early  in  the  year  a  lot  of  that  corn 
went  out  at  very  low  prices,  but  the  market  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  steady  advance  of  prices  since  then  with 
apparently  increasing  orders.  In  the  enthusiasm  of 
corn  canners  at  the  return  of  canned  corn  to  respec¬ 
tability  and  up  to  a  full  par  with  all  other  items  of 
canned  foods,  in  their  scarcity  and  cleaned  up  condi¬ 
tion,  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  that  early  cheap 
corn  was  of  very  good  general  quality,  and  so  served 
to  whet  the  appetite  for  more.  Forget  that,  and  drop 
back  into  packing  sloppy  corn  or  field  corn,  and  you 
will  very  quickly  see  the  carry-over,  back-breaking 
and  bank  account  ruining,  surplus  pile  up  again.  Pack 
it  right  and  you  will  always  be  alright. 

One  other  interesting  happening  of  the  week  is  the 
announcement  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Master 
Code,  as  given  elsewhere,  and  the  assurance  that  the 
other,  individual  industry  codes  will  be  put  through 
quickly. 

It  ought  to  be  a  right  happy  Thanksgiving  day  for 
corn  canners,  as  it  has  been  for  months  for  canners  of 
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all  other  products.  The  peach  canners,  for  instance, 
give  notice  of  a  10c  rise  per  dozen  after  January  1st. 
And  they  will  not  have  the  stage  to  themselves  when 
that  show  comes  off ;  there  will  be  a  quite  full  chorus 
of  all  other  items  of  the  canned  foods  list. 

The  outlook  for  our  industry  grows  brighter  and 
brighter. 

NEW  .YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Prices  Firm  to  Strong  —  Grapefruit  Gets  Some  Action  —  Still 
Working  on  Shrimp  Organization — Government  Relief  Work 
Will  Help  the  Market  —  Profits  Are  Beginning  to  Show  — 
Opportunity  to  Be  Heard  on  the  New  Proposed  Pure  Food  Law. 

New  York,  November  23,  1933. 

Market — seasonal  dullness  continued  to  rule 
in  the  canned  foods  market  here  during  the 
past  week  with  the  price  list  holding  firm  to 
strong  despite  the  lack  of  any  marked  buying  inter¬ 
est.  Higher  prices  when  trading  is  resumed  on  a  more 
active  scale  seem  indicated  by  the  strength  shown  in 
quotations  during  recent  weeks  when  buying  interest 
suffered  a  seasonal  decline,  complicated  by  the  lack 
of  any  definite  action  on  the  master  code  for  the  gro¬ 
cery  industry  and  other  outside  influences. 

Grapefruit  presented  a  slightly  more  active  picture 
than  did  the  market  in  general  but  even  in  this  field 
demand  for  new  pack,  despite  the  provision  in  the 
opening  prices  pointing  out  that  the  current  prices 
were  only  for  the  near  future,  seems  likely  to  be  con¬ 
fined  mainly  to  spot  needs  until  after  the  turn  of  the 
year.  Seasonal  items  were  in  fair  demand. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Moderate  demand  for  new  pack 
grapefruit  was  shown  in  the  trade  as  advertised  and 
independent  price  schedules  were  released.  Under 
the  posted  lists  grapefruit  2s  are  held  at  $1.02i/^  by 
major  packers  with  independents  offering  at  971/2 
cents,  both  prices,  Tampa.  The  same  general  differ¬ 
ential  prevails  throughout  the  list  in  general  with  a 
few  exceptions.  The  spot  market  is  pretty  bare  and 
several  distributors  are  ordering  new  pack  stocks  to 
be  shipped  immediately  to  cover  immediate  needs, 
trade  circles  report. 

The  opening  prices  were  lower  than  those  indicated 
in  preliminary  statements  from  Florida,  many  pack¬ 
ers  having  anticipated  higher  canning  costs  under  A. 
A.  A.  rulings  governing  the  industry.  However,  the 
price  lists  point  out  that  while  prevailing  taxes  are 
included  in  the  current  schedules,  if  additional  levies 
are  imposed  later  in  the  season,  the  buyer  will  have 
to  meet  such  charges. 

Another  factor  carrying  considerable  weight  with 
the  trade  is  the  memory  of  last  year’s  price  slashing. 
Until  some  indication  is  afforded  that  current  prices 
will  not  suffer  from  cut-rate  competitive  tactics  from 
some  of  the  smaller  packers,  buyers  will  proceed  cau¬ 
tiously. 


However,  the  present  market  structure  is  consider¬ 
ably  stronger  than  that  prevailing  at  this  time  a  year 
ago  and,  barring  unforeseen  developments,  packers 
ought  to  be  successful  in  maintaining  prices  at  pres¬ 
ent,  if  they  do  not  move  them  into  higher  ground  as 
indicated  by  the  holding  of  deliveries  to  the  near 
future. 

SHRIMP  —  The  situation  continues  confused  and 
the  anticipated  stabilization  of  prices  through  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  an  effective  marketing  group  that  will 
be  able  to  maintain  a  firm  price  list  has  not  developed 
as  yet.  Reports  from  down  South  are  that  while  the 
majority  of  the  packers  are  in  favor  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  governing  group,  enough  canners  are  against 
such  a  move  to  render  such  an  organization  futile. 

Continued  efforts  to  win  the  opposing  factions’ 
agreement  for  the  organization  of  a  marketing  unit 
are  being  made  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  more  fav¬ 
orable  report  on  the  matter  may  be  available  in  the 
near  future. 

BEANS — String  beans  failed  to  show  any  marked 
reaction  to  a  favorable  statistical  report  which  show¬ 
ed  that  Tri-State  canners’  holdings  totalled  but  346,- 
792  cases  of  2s  and  only  slightly  more  than  40,000 
cases  of  10s. 

However,  the  return  of  buyers  to  the  market  will 
witness  an  advancing  price  level  for  this,  as  well  as 
other  staple  items,  it  seems  more  than  likely. 

FUTURE — People  must  eat  and  despite  the  dull¬ 
ness  of  the  local  market  at  the  present  time,  improv¬ 
ed  retail  sales  are  being  reported  by  grocery  chains 
as  demand  increased  under  the  stimulus  of  colder 
weather.  Higher  prices  seem  inevitable  when  buyers 
turn  to  replenish  their  stocks. 

Plans  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  distress  through  creating  work  on  public  im¬ 
provements  provide  handsome  sums  for  the  relief  of 
unemployment  in  the  metropolitan  area,  it  has  been 
disclosed,  and  once  this  money  starts  circulating  all 
trade,  and  particularly  the  food  industry,  will  benefit. 

SALMON — A  slightly  easier  tone  continues  in 
pinks  and  some  concessions  have  been  offered  on  red 
Alaska  tails  but  the  majority  of  the  larger  packers 
are  adhering  to  their  posted  prices.  Reports  are  that 
the  cut-price  pinks  do  not  measure  up  to  the  best 
grades.  Trade  interest  is  dull  with  routine  shipments 
providing  the  only  activity  in  the  salmon  field. 

PROFITS — Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  metropolitan 
wholesale  grocery  unit,  earned  a  net  profit  of  $76,838 
in  the  six  months  ended  October  31  after  all  charges 
and  taxes  for  the  period  compared  with  a  net  loss 
of  $57,060  shown  in  the  same  six  months  last  year, 
the  company  reported. 

FOOD  BILL — Opponents  of  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  pure  foods  and  drug  act  will  enjoy  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  a  hearing  for  their  complaints.  Sena¬ 
tor  Royal  S.  Copeland  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  sponsor  of  the 
measure,  announced. 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  revision  will  begin  early 
next  month,  it  was  said.  Senator  Copeland  said  that 
he  was  in  entire  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes,  drawn  mainly  by  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  the  Agriculture  Tugwell,  but  that  some  changes 
might  have  to  be  made, 

CODE — As  this  is  being  written,  the  master  code 
for  the  grocery  industry  is  still  hanging  fire.  Tues¬ 
day  the  A.  A.  A.  turned  the  revised  draft  over  to  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  industry  for  their  consideration. 
Although  no  official  statement  was  made,  it  became 
known  that  the  revised  form  has  several  objectionable 
features,  particularly  the  clause  giving  Secretary 
Wallace  virtual  control  of  the  industry,  in  that  he 
will  exercise  full  authority  over  the  administration 
of  the  code. 

Several  other  changes  from  the  original  draft  of 
the  code  including  the  loss  of  the  minimum  mark-up 
provision  and  its  replacement  by  a  clause  forbidding 
“destructive”  price  cutting  and  the  use  of  loss  lead¬ 
ers.  While  this  clause  might  be  satisfactory  in  itself, 
there  are  several  exemptions  such  as  liquidation  sales 
or  “any  legitimate  business  reason,”  which  are  not 
likely  to  meet  with  any  cordial  reception  from  the 
trade. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Appropriate  Blue  Eagle  Poetry  —  Market  Conditions  Strong, 
With  Fair  Exceptions — Canned  Tomatoes  in  Demand  at  Top 
Prices — Corn,  Peas  and  Fruits  Scarce,  Prices  Firm — 
Government  Action  on  Relief  Situation. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  November  23,  1933. 

Blue  eagle — one  of  the  Brokers  was  showing  a 
circular  received  from  one  of  his  canners  and  it 
started  out  with  the  following: 

“The  old  Blue  Eagle  sat  on  a  stump. 

Tail  feathers  all  pulled  out  of  his  rump. 

His  claws  are  sharp,  his  color  blue. 

And  he  is  going  to  help  us  through. 

His  bill  is  strong,  his  eye  is  bold. 

The  old  cog  wheel  is  hard  and  cold. 

And  he’ll  drop  it  on  the  son  of  a  gun 
Who  doesn’t  quit  walking  and  start  to  run.” 
GENERAL  MARKET — A  rather  featureless  situa¬ 
tion  prevails.  Overheard  a  discussion  a  few  days  ago 
between  three  prominent  factors,  a  discussion  as  to 
just  what  items  in  the  canned  food  line  were  a  little 
soft  or  weak.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  entire 
line  presented  a  very  strong  front  with  the  possible 
exception  of  —  pumpkin,  Michigan  red  cherries  and 
shrimp.  On  these  three,  there  is  a  little  pressure  to 
sell  and  some  trading  is  the  result. 

TOMATOES — Those  who  attended  the  Indiana  fall 
meeting  at  Indianapolis  last  week,  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  with  the  statement  that — the  woods  are  by  no 
means  full  of  tomatoes  in  Hoosierland.  Indeed  the 
spot  stocks  in  canners’  hands  are  mighty  light  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  A  prominent  chain  has  covered 
the  territory  offering  80c  F.  0.  B.  seller’s  station  for 
No.  2  tin  standards,  the  chain  willing  to  pay  for  same 


at  once  but  the  canner  to  carry  the  merchandise  for 
two  or  three  months.  Chicago  hasn’t  been  buying 
many  tomatoes  lately.  Prevailing  prices  in  the  mid- 
dlewest,  however,  are:  No.  2  tin  tomatoes — standards 
80c,  extra  standards  90c;  No.  2i/^  tin  tomatoes — stan¬ 
dards  $1.05,  extra  standards  $1.15;  No.  10  tin  toma¬ 
toes — standards  $4.00,  extra  standards  $5.00. 

PEAS — It  is  becoming  generally  recognized  that 
the  one  controlling  factor  as  applied  to  1934  produc¬ 
tion  is — Pea  Seed.  That  there  is  a  marked  scarcity 
of  western  grown  Alaskas  as  well  as  sweet  varieties, 
comes  home  mighty  strong  to  the  canner  who  had  not 
covered  his  wants  by  future  commitments.  The  seed 
situation  is  the  all-prominent  feature  of  the  pea  pic¬ 
ture  today.  Trading  in  spots  is  narrow  due,  of  course, 
to  the  limited  offerings.  The  lowest  price  pea  avail¬ 
able  in  Wisconsin  is  $1.05  and  few  indeed  are  the  cars 
available  at  that.  Heavy  sales  have  been  made  during 
the  past  week  at  $1.10  for  No.  2  tin  standard.  No.  5 
sieve  sweets. 

CORN — Volume  of  passing  business  is  light  but  the 
market  on  standard  white  corn  is  firm  at  75c  F.  0.  B. 
middlewestern  cannery  points.  Rumor  has  had  it  that 
one  or  two  sizeable  parcels  have  been  sold  at  less  but 
it  has  been  difficult  to  substantiate  such  rumors.  No. 
10  tin  corn  is  scarce,  hard  to  find  and  where  located, 
commands  top  prices. 

PUMPKIN — It  pays  to  pack  the  best.  Your  read¬ 
ers  have  doubtless  heard  that  many  times  in  their  can¬ 
ning  experience.  It  certainly  has  been  borne  home  in 
no  uncertain  way  this  fall.  No.  10  tin  fancy  pumpkin 
today  is  scarce  and  commands  $3.25  to  $3.50  F.  0.  B. 
cannery.  On  the  other  hand.  No.  10  tin  standard 
pumpkin  is  weak  and  it  is  reported  that  a  sale  was 
made  as  low  as  $2.00  F.  0.  B.  southern  Indiana  can¬ 
nery  a  few  days  ago.  No.  2i/^  extra  standard  Indiana 
pumpkin  is  quoted  at  65c  to  70c  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Opening  prices  on  Florida’s  new 
packing  have  been  well  and  favorably  received  in  this 
market  and  a  sizeable  volume  of  business  has  been 
booked  although  canners  have  been  reluctant  to  enter 
orders  except  for  December  delivery.  97i/^c  for  No.  2 
tin  fancy  grapefruit  F.  0.  B.  common  Florida  points 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  quotation,  although  sales 
on  favored  packs  have  been  booked  at  prices  ranging 
2l^c  to  7i/4c  higher. 

EMERGENCY  RELIEF — This  much  discussed 
matter  is  still  more  or  less  “up  in  the  air.”  As  ad¬ 
vised  in  this  column  last  week,  three  of  our  large 
houses  bid  on  the  business.  It  was  finally  allotted 
between  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.  and  Steele-Wedeles 
Company.  Then  along  came  the  Government  pro¬ 
gram  of  taking  heads  of  families  off  the  relief  list, 
furnishing  them  with  jobs.  No  one  seems  to  know 
just  what  will  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  ration  boxes 
and,  of  course,  neither  of  these  two  worthy  houses  are 
going  ahead  and  contract  heavily  unless  they  know 
that  the  relief  will  actually  take  the  goods.  It’s  quite 
a  problem  and  has  not  yet  been  properly  ironed  out. 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— Two  or  three  local 
canned  food  men  have  been  recommending  that  the 
National  Canners  Association  arrange  to  have  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  The  Fair  in  1934.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  happy 
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idea.  The  proper  kind  of  an  exhibit  would  do  more 
to  drive  home  to  the  millions  of  visitors,  the  purity, 
the  wholesomeness,  and  the  convenience  of  canned 
foods  than  any  other  form  of  advertising.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  matter  will  be  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  N.  C.  A. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Some  Shrimp  But  Nothing  to  Brag  About — More  Protection 
For  Shrimp  Needed— Prices  Holding— Oyster  Canning  Begins 
— Stock  Poor — ^Will  Improve  With  Winter — Stocks  Cleaned 
Up_Not  Likely  to  Can  Any  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  23,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  still 
“piddling”  along  and  last  week  was  probably  one 
of  the  best  runs  that  they  have  had  in  30  days. 
Even  at  that,  it  was  nothing  to  brag  about. 

The  supply  of  shrimp  at  this  time  is  very  irregular 
and  should  a  cannery  get  in  three  full  days  a  week, 
it  would  be  doing  wonders. 

It  is  now  more  difficult  for  the  fishermen  to  pro¬ 
duce  shrimp  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  because  the 
small  shrimp  have  come  down  from  up  the  rivers 
into  the  bay,  which  causes  the  fishermen  to  have  to 
dodge  them,  hence  they  have  to  do  the  most  of  the 
fishing  in  the  lower  bay  and  in  the  Gulf,  where  the 
small  shrimp  are  not  so  plentiful. 

This  naturally  adds  another  handicap  to  produc¬ 
tion. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  shrimp  spawn  twice  a 
year  and  for  this  reason  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
have  two  closed  seasons  to  protect  the  shrimp.  One 
in  the  summer  and  the  other  in  the  winter. 

Alabama  has  only  one  closed  season,  which  is  in 
the  summer,  but  the  Alabama  sea  food  factories  usu¬ 
ally  shut  down  during  the  winter,  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  shrimp,  and  they  devote  all  their  time  to  canning 
oysters  if  they  are  available. 

It  seems  that  the  closed  seasons  for  shrimp  as  they 
exist  now  may  have  to  be  moved  up  about  thirty  days 
earlier  than  what  it  is  now  and  thus  let  it  run,  say 
two  months  and  a  half  instead  of  a  month  and  a  half 
in  order  to  furnish  adequate  protection  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  shrimp. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  summer  closed  sea¬ 
son,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  shrimp  are  not  getting 
the  proper  protection  now,  inasmuch  as  some  years 
large  quantities  of  roe  shrimp  are  caught  in  the 
spring,  which  indicates  that  shrimp  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  earlier  also.  Of  course,  this  will  have  to  be 
definitely  determined  when  more  of  the  habits  and 
lives  of  the  shrimp  are  learned,  therefore  the  industry 
is  in  need  of  more  study  and  research  work  carried  on 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  ‘ 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  may  be  termed  nor¬ 
mal  for  this  time  of  the  year,  because  it  usually  slpws 
down  considerably  during  November  and  December, 


due  to  the  fact  that  folks  seem  to  direct  their  thoughts 
and  eating  habits  more  to  oysters  and  wild  game. 

This  change  of  diet  does  not  only  affect  the  shrimp, 
but  also  plays  havoc  with  the  consumption  of  fish  and 
beef  and  even  the  poultryman  says  that  it  hurts  his 
business,  so  if  misery  loves  company,  it  has  it  in 
abundance. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  large  fancy,  F.  O.  B.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  started  in  Bil¬ 
oxi,  Mississippi,  this  past  week  and  it  was  brought 
about,  like  the  Radio  Announcer  says:  “By  popular 
request,”  because  the  pack  at  this  time  will  not  be  as 
profitable  as  the  price  indicates,  due  to  the  low  yield 
of  oysters. 

The  fatter  and  more  plump  the  oyster  is,  the  great¬ 
er  the  yield  per  barrel  and  while  the  oysters  are  show¬ 
ing  up  in  good  shape  for  the  condition  of  the  weather, 
yet  they  have  to  go  a  long  way  yet  to  produce  the 
maximum  yield  in  canning,  therefore  the  canners  are 
taking  a  bigger  chance  of  loss  than  it  appears  on  the 
surface  when  they  attempt  to  can  oysters  at  this  time. 

However,  buyers  are  clamoring  for  cove  oysters, 
because  the  stock  on  hand  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up 
and  this  has  caused  some  of  the  canners  to  put  out 
special  efforts  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  95c  per  dozen  for  4 
ounce ;  $1  per  dozen  for  5  ounce ;  $1.90  per  dozen  for 
8  ounce  and  $2  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  F.  0.  B.  fac¬ 
tory. 

SWEET  POTATOES — The  sweet  potato  pack  looks 
like  it  is  going  to  be  out  of  the  picture  in  this  section 
this  year  as  there  is  no  report  of  any  one  planning  on 
the  pack  and  most  likely  the  canneries  of  this  section 
will  pass  it  up.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  an  important 
pack  here  and  it  is  only  an  occasional  year  that  it 
assumes  important  proportions. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Summer  Returned  For  a  Visit — Growers  as  Weil  as  Canners 
Benefit  From  Peach  Control — Big  Water  Project  to  Be  Under¬ 
taken — Shipping  Contracted  Goods — Prorating  Canned  Toma¬ 
toes — Stringent  Cannery  Operation  Requirements. 

San  Francisco,  November  23,  1933. 

UMMER? — The  weather  seems  to  have  slipped  a 
cog  and  instead  of  the  near-winter  variety,  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  basking  in  summer  sunshine  and  tem¬ 
peratures.  During  the  week,  temperatures  as  high 
as  96  degrees  have  been  recorded  at  Los  Angeles, 
with  80  degrees  at  San  Francisco,  where  there  is  less 
variation  between  winter  and  summer.  This  is  rather 
warm  for  football  and  for  a  heavy  movement  of  can¬ 
ned  foods,  but  is  great  for  beach  resorts  and  vendors 
of  soda  pop.  Snow  and  frosts  have  occurred  in  the 
mountain  districts  but  the  great  valleys  and  coastal 
regions  have  been  without  frost  and  fresh  vegetables 
are  still  available. 
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PEACHES  —  The  stabilization  of  the  cling  peach 
canning  industry,  under  the  agreement  worked  out 
during  the  season  with  the  sanction  of  Secretary  Wal¬ 
lace,  has  served  to  bolster  up  the  peach  market  and 
brighten  the  outlook  generally,  but  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fits  so  far  have  gone  to  the  growers.  Canners  paid 
peach  growers  about  $4,500,000  for  fruit  this  year, 
including  that  purchased  on  the  trees  and  allowed  to 
drop  unharvested,  as  against  less  than  $1,000,000  last 
year.  The  crop  was  lighter  yet  returns  to  growers 
were  four  and  a  half  times  as  great.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  season  a  pack  of  10,000,000  cases  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  but  in  a  few  instances  canners  exceeded 
their  allotment  and  the  total  will  be  close  to  10,300,- 
000  cases,  it  is  understood.  October  sales  of  cling 
peaches  were  512,986  cases,  according  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Canners  League  of  California,  or  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  pack.  October  shipments  were 
769,028  cases  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  there  were 
6,623,719  cases  on  hand,  of  which  4,482,221  cases  were 
unsold.  On  October  1,  1932,  there  were  4,645,317 
cases  unsold,  but  figures  of  holdings  on  October  31 
are  not  available.  Prices  show  an  advance  of  about 
30  per  cent  from  last  year,  but  many  canners  declare 
that  this  means  no  profit  for  them,  owing  to  the  great 
increase  in  costs,  and  there  is  general  talk  of  an  ad¬ 
vance  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year.  In  some 
lines,  American  manufacturers  have  been  doing  an 
increased  business  due  to  the  decline  of  the  dollar  in 
foreign  exchange,  enabling  European  purchasers  to 
get  American  goods  at  lower  prices  in  terms  of  their 
home  currencies,  but  this  demand  has  not  spread  as 
yet  to  canned  peaches.  However,  it  is  noted  that  more 
inquiries  have  been  coming  of  late  from  export  circles. 

BIG  WATER  PROJECT — In  December  the  voters 
of  the  State  will  vote  on  the  Central  Valley  water 
project,  an  irrigation,  power  and  conservation  project 
to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $170,000,000,  and  one 
in  which  canners  and  growers  are  directly  interested. 
It  is  planned  to  impound  the  waste  waters  of  the 
Sacramento  River  and,  through  a  system  of  canals 
and  lifts,  deliver  part  of  the  flow  to  the  parched  lands 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  to  relieve  a  desperate  sit¬ 
uation.  The  San  Joaquin  Valley  is  making  full  use 
of  the  flow  of  its  streams  for  irrigation  and  has  fallen 
back  on  pumping  to  maintain  its  place  in  agriculture. 
This  has  greatly  lowered  the  water  table  and  pump¬ 
ing  has  become  so  expensive  that  fully  400,000  acres 
of  highly  developed  land  faces  abandonment  unless 
relief  is  secured.  At  the  same  time  a  large  acreage 
in  the  Sacramento  River  delta  faces  ruin  as  a  result 
of  salt  water  encroachment,  caused  by  low  water  flow. 
The  water  project  would  remedy  both  troubles.  The 
plan  would  not  obligate  the  State  or  any  taxpayer, 
the  cost  being  paid  by  the  lands  affected.  Opposition 
is  coming  primarily  from  the  large  power  interests 
since  the  production  of  electric  power  at  a  low  cost 
is  linked  with  the  water  conservation  plan. 

SHIPPING — Shipments  on  contracts  are  progress¬ 
ing  at  a  satisfactory  rate  and  the  requirements  of 
packers  for  funds  are  being  met  so  that  there  is  little 
pressure  to  sell  at  less  than  established  lists.  This 
is  true  throughout  the  line  of  Pacific  Coast  canned 


products,  resulting  in  a  marked  steadiness  of  the 
market. 

A  feature  of  the  demand  for  canned  fruits  this  sea¬ 
son  has  been  the  insistent  call  for  the  No.  10  size  and 
the  grades  usually  packed  in  these.  These  are  in  light 
supply  in  first  hands  and  stocks  could  probably  be 
moved  off  quickly  if  canners  were  willing  to  fill  all 
orders  for  these  alone. 

TOMATOES — Some  canners  are  finding  that  they 
are  oversold  on  tomatoes  and  orders  are  being  pro¬ 
rated.  Offerings  are  limited,  with  some  packers  out 
of  the  market  for  the  time  being.  Prices  are  the  same 
as  for  several  weeks. 

SPINACH — The  pack  of  winter  spinach  promises 
to  be  the  largest  in  years  and  the  quality  seems  above 
the  average.  The  crop  has  come  on  early  and  some 
large  deliveries  are  promised  for  December.  For  the 
first  time  in  several  years  a  complete  cleanup  is  in 
sight  and  hope  is  being  expressed  in  trade  circles  that 
the  1934  spring  pack  will  be  held  down  to  market¬ 
able  limits. 

ASSESSMENTS — The  cannery  inspection  laws 
were  revamped  by  the  last  Legislature  and  inspection 
costs  in  the  future  will  be  met  by  compulsory  assess¬ 
ments,  instead  of  by  voluntary  contributions  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  Canners  Association  and  the  California  Olive  As¬ 
sociation.  The  new  plans  call  for  the  prorating  of 
inspection  costs  among  canners  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  pack,  with  refunds  of  assessments  if  too  much 
is  collected.  Canning  plants  must  secure  licenses 
from  the  State  Board  of  Public  Health,  must  be  equip¬ 
ped  with  recording  thermometers  and  the  like  and 
retorts  must  be  manned  by  operators  holding  permits 
from  the  board.  Products  must  be  processed  to  meet 
specific  requirements,  must  be  properly  dated  and 
coded,  suitable  records  must  be  kept  and  all  record¬ 
ing  charts  must  be  accounted  for.  Along  with  these 
regulations  are  others  covering  sanitation  of  plant 
and  equipment  and  proper  inspection  of  the  raw  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Cannery  Inspection  Board  is  made  up  of 
Dr.  Giles  S.  Porter,  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Public 
Health,  chairman ;  Dr.  K.  F.  Meyer,  Director,  Hooper 
Foundation  for  Medical  Research ;  A.  W.  Fames,  Vice- 
President,  California  Packing  Corporation;  S.  R. 
Hornstein,  President,  Coast  Fishing  Company,  and 
J.  V.  E.  Titus,  President,  California  Olive  Association. 

MAY  REVOKE  LICENSE— At  a  hearing  held  at 
San  Francisco,  November  15,  the  Government  asked 
for  the  revocation  of  the  license  of  the  Independent 
Growers’  Association,  setting  forth  that  this  group 
had  exceeded  its  peach  packing  allotment  by  almost 
100,000  cases.  The  hearing  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  organization  was  allotted  a  pack  of  95,000 
cases  and  that  its  books  showed  a  pack  of  189,000 
cases.  The  hearing  was  conducted  by  John  H.  Lewin, 
attorney  and  special  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  with  Major  A.  D.  Hadley,  of 
Washington  representing  the  A.  A.  A.  J.  J.  Koford, 
of  Oakland,  represented  the  co-operative  group  and 
set  forth  that  it  was  composed  of  producers  packing 
their  own  fruit,  that  it  was  not  a  canning  company 
and  not  properly  subject  to  the  A.  A.  A.  code. 
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MASTER  CODE  IS  DROPPED 

Separate  Codes  Under  Preparation  For  Food  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors 

EPARATE  codes  of  fair  competition  for  the 
manufacturers  of  food  and  grocery  products  and 
for  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  these  products 
are  being  prepared,  and  probably  will  be  substituted 
for  the  master  food  code  on  which  a  four-day  public 
hearing  was  recently  concluded,  it  was  announced 
November  21st  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

It  is  anticipated  that  no  further  public  hearings 
will  be  necessary  before  the  codes  are  finally  ap¬ 
proved. 

While  the  codes  will  operate  to  cover  all  manufac¬ 
turing  and  all  distribution  of  food  and  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts,  separate  groups  will  be  given  opportunity  to 
adopt  codes  of  their  own,  where  the  conditions  in  their 
industries  differ  materially  from  those  in  the  food 
manufacturing  and  distribution  industries  as  a  whole. 
At  the  time  of  the  public  hearing,  a  number  of  groups, 
including  the  canners,  the  fisheries  industry,  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  the  importers,  and 
others,  asked  to  be  exempted  from  its  provisions. 

Originally  it  was  thought  that  one  master  code 
might  be  placed  in  effect  for  the  entire  industry,  but 
because  conditions  that  prevail  in  the  manufacturing 
of  grocery  products,  differ  from  and  are  distinct  from 
conditions  in  their  distribution,  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare  two  separate  codes. 

Wage  and  hour  provisions  for  the  manufacturing 
food  industries  are  expected  to  be  covered  in  separate 
codes.  These  separate  codes,  in  some  instances,  will 
also  contain  modified  provisions  for  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  where  special  conditions  exist.  Wage  and  hour 
provisions  for  the  retail  and  wholesale  branches  of 
the  industry  were  placed  in  effect  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt  several  days  ago. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 

FOR  SALE— Completely  equipped  two  line  Pea  Can¬ 
ning  Plant.  Best  location  in  South  Central  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Address  Box  A-1944  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 


NOVEMBER  28 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Hotel  York- 
towne,  York,  Pa.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  6-7 — Michigan  Canners,  Hotel  Rowe, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  12-13 — Ohio  Canners,  Hotel  Gibson, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  13-14 — Tri-State  Packers,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  14,  15 — New  York  State,  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester.  Annual. 

JANUARY  15  to  19,  1934 — National  Canners;  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers ;  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies.  Machinery  Show.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Annual. 

FEBRUARY  1,  2, 1934 — Tennessee,  Kentucky  Canners. 
Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Annual. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

QueJity  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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NOW  only 

$5  00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 

has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  tbe  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 

The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 
now  on. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  eriven  represent  the  lowest  fUrure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  si^,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flKures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  A  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent  tin  column  heeded  ‘*N.  Y.”  indicatee  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2V4 . 

Larse,  No.  2^4 . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium.  No.  2>»4 . . . 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  fq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


2.26 

2.00 

2.10 


2.26 

2'.'26 

3.16 
2.10 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.10 
1.90 

2.16 
1.80 


REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 


.47^!.. 
.82%.. 
3.00  .. 


.72%  .72% 
3.60  . 


.72%.. 


Standard,  No.  10 . 

3.50 

3.50 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.40 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

7.00 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.10 

10  . 

5.50 

.90 

4.50 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . . 

.80 

.80 

No  10  . 

4.00 

4.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . 

.70 

.70 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . 

e...— . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.90 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

1.10 

Whole,  No.  10 . . . 

3.26 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

.76 

.75 

Cut,  No.  2% . 

.90 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

3.25 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

3.25 

CARROTS* 

.76 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

3.76 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

.76 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

3.66 

- - 

CORN* 

(lolden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

Standard,  No.  2 . 87% 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 85 

Standard,  No.  2 . 77% 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.60 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 70  ., 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.76  ,. 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  .. 

No.  10  .  4.00  .. 

Fancy,  No.  2........................«.._....„ . 76  « 

No.  10  . 4.26  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.00 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Poia........^ . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.50 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  3.00 


1.10 

1.05 


t.90 

t2"7'6 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y, 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  2%  .  1.16  tl-10 

No.  3  . - 

No.  10  .  3.76  t3.76 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  .  3.26  t3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  (^oast* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  ....  tl.26 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  t4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  ilreen  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 86  _ 

Standard  Green  Ck>rn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  - 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory . 60  ........ 

No.  2%  . 80  .80 

No.  3  . 86  .86 

No.  10  .  2.50  2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . ........ 

F.  O.  B.  County . . . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . .  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County.......™..™ . .  ........ 

No.  2  . . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 76  t.75 

No.  3  .  1.26  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.25  *1-26 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.10  *4.10 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . .  ....... 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  _....™ 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60 


.60 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . . . 

Michican.  No.  HI . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa..  No.  8 . . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preierved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLIIEBERR'ES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2...™™™™.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . . . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

UUUSEBERKIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.... 

Fancy  . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10™ . . . . 


3.25  3.26 

3.’60  Z.’.™’ 


1.40  tl.80 
1.66  n.BO 


4.26  ™.. 


7.26 


1.86 

2.00 


.  t.66 

.  tl.02% 

.  *3.00 

.62%  *.60 

.  *.90 

.  *2.76 


1.00  . 

4.60  _ 

1.40 _ 

.  *1.76 

1.60  *1.60 
_ *4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 


Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails..™ 

Seconds,  lellow,  No.  6 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  8 . . 


PINEAPPLE* 


Sliced,  hlxtra.  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  lo.. 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.36 

1.60 

1.86 

1.60 

.76 

zz 

4.26 

I  1 

I I 

1.90 

1.80 

*1.80 

*1.66 

*1.60 

*1.40 

6.50i 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Waiter,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  ™......  ™™™_ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.26  2.30 

No.  lOs  . .  9.60  _ 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-Ib.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . .™...™  ™. 

6  oz .  1.00  .... 

8  oz . ....™„  ™. 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . ™. 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 1.76  *1. 

Flat.  No.  % . ™. 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  ™..™™  .... 

Flat,  No.  1 .  ™......  ™. 

Flat.  No.  % .  _. 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.27%*! 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  % . 76  ... 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.26  .... 

Flat.  No.  % . 86  ... 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.22%*! 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%... 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

WeL  No.  1,  Large . . . . 


16 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 


White,  Is  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s _ _ 

Blue  Fin,  Is. . . 


Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy _ ... 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy . 

Y^ow,  Is  ™..~ — _ _ _ 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.90 

*2.90 

3.26 

*8.16 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.86 

*2.40 

3.00 

2.76 

7.30 

13.M 

■ - 

siiB 

— 

6.00 

. 

9.00 

.  1 

4.66 

. 

7.30 

. 

13.36 
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PUMPKIN  PIE! 
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ESTABLISHED  IBOU 

SALES  DEFICES  AND  P 1.  A  N  T  S  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  HAMILTON  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO 

I>1  WKX  OIXICE  •  «11  SOU  I  Il  ^  OXXE  SXREEX 


PUMPKIN ...  BY  THE  CAN!  Known  in  ^ 
every  kitchen  in  the  land.  By  the  CAN 
. . .  the  universal  choice  for  on-the-spot 
readiness  and  full  flavor  value.  •  ARE  YOU 
READY  with  CANS  ?  Quick  shipments  from 
Baltimore,  Chicago  and  Hamilton,  Ohio  to 
wherever  you  are  .  .  .  for  whatever  is  to  be 
canned!  •  Technical  ad  vice...  traffic  aids  and 
mechanical  support. 


